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STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 



THE room which we next enter is about twenty-five feet 
by fifteen in dimensions, and is lighted by a high and 
wide window looking north, in the embrasure of which is a 
divan. At first, after passing the folding screen which guards 
the door, we are struck by a general brilliancy and confusion 
of effect ; but, as we continue to look around, the various con- 
tents of the apartment become defined, and resolve themselves 
into picturesque groups. The easel in use, before which sits 
the artist, with his back to the light, stands in the upper left- 
hand side. To the right, the first object that attracts us is a 



Moorish saddle of green velvet and cloth, with all the concomitant 
trappings. These are of great value, embroidered and wrought 
with solid silver, gold-mounted, and beautifully designed. The 
heavy bit and stirrups lead one to pity the poor animal which has 
to be handicapped, as one might say, with such caparisons ; but 
this saddle has a history. It was presented to the French ambas- 
sador by the father of the present Sultan of Morocco, and he gave 
it to the artist in return for a sketch of his Arab horse. Above it 
hangs a quaint and highly-coloured bracket, containing one or two 
Moorish vases of rare design, and a green lamp of very curious 
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Studio of Mr. Humph ey Moore. 



shape, more like an elongated German N than anything we can 
suggest, and similar to those found in Pompeii ; next to it a stuffed 
flamingo, suspended head downward, asserts its brilliant scarlet 
plumage against a rich drapery, and then over a small table hang 
a multitude of sketches and studies — Arab heads, Spanish interi- 
ors, and brilliant flowers and foliage, such as the Romano-Spanish 
school of painters revels in. The table itself, in addition to tobacco- 
jars, colour-tubes, palettes, pencils, and the multitudinous smaller 
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* Continued from page 345. 



requirements of an artist, is heaped with strange and interesting 
objects— heavy Moorish ear-rings, rosaries, gold-crusted beads, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. On the opposite side of the ate- 
lier, to the painter's right, is draped a variety of gorgeous Oriental 
dresses of silk and satin— vivid greens, rich blues, brilliant oranges, 
scarlets, and purples. Near them is a second divan, covered with 
rugs, and lavishly supplied with cushions ; and then we come to a 
perfect arsenal— long guns inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, 
carved yataghans, immense "and curiously-wrought pistols, and 
keen, straight knives, are grouped together in barbaric menace. 
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Other brackets sustain water-pitchers, pipes, guitars and flutes, 
slippers, and portions of azulejos or faienced brick taken from the 
walls or pavements of the old Spanish Alhambra. It would be 
altogether impossible to enumerate the multifarious articles to be 
found here, or to enter in detail upon their rich colours, curious 
shapes, and deft workmanship ; but everything suggests Morocco 
or Spain. Two additional easels support pictures either com- 
pleted or in process of painting, and perhaps a lay-figure, adjusted 
on cushions laid on one of the Turkish rugs which carpet the floor, 
gives still more character to the scene. Leaning back on a divan, 
and sending out rings of smoke around his head, one looks 
dreamily first at the embroidered, hand-wrought robes, and seems 
to gaze into some "dim seraglio," where languorous ladies, with 
henna-stained fingers and khol-tinged eyes, recline, guarded by 
"thick-lipped slaves with ebon skin," sip their coffee or sherbet, 
and lazily smoke their nargiles. Then his eye catches sight of 
the sinister weapons, and the scene changes. The cry of " Allah ! " 
resounds through the lofty Alhambra halls, and swarthy Moors 
swarm through its columned arches at the call to do battle with 
the Christian hosts. These are truly " such stuff as dreams are 
made of; " and dreams have their use. 

This studio we have been speaking of is that of Mr. H. Hum- 
phrey Moore, a painter of the Romano-Spanish school, a pupil 
of G6r6me, and a pupil and friend of the dead Fortuny, a number 
of whose brushes and sketches he possesses and treasures. His 
manners are marked by the utmost geniality, his face indicates a 
sunny temperament and a high intelligence, and these facts, to a 
great extent, rob his affliction — for he is a deaf-mute — of the pain- 
ful features it might otherwise present. He is always accessible, 
except when painting from the nude model, and always glad to see 
visitors. His pictures speak eloquently for themselves. 

What if, by way of contrast, and before we turn our steps to- 
wards one or two places, each presenting aesthetic features distinct 
from one another, and from those found in the ateliers already men- 
tioned, we ascend a somewhat dingy staircase, and take a glimpse at 
a workshop of a unique kind ? We are greeted cordially by the art- 
ist in occupancy, and look around. Oh, what a chaotic vision ! — 

" Strewn round with pipes and mouldy books, 
And robes and buskins overworn, 
That well become the careless scorn 
And freedom of Bohemia." 

An accumulated mass of pamphlets and papers, tobacco -jars, 
and paint-brushes are summarily removed from a chair in order 
that we may sit down, and at their removal such a cloud of dust 
arises as plainly asserts the fact, already suspected, that no feminine 
intruder armed with pail or broom ever enters these precincts sacred 
to Art, and unknown to the supposed trainbearer of godliness. 
The room boasts no bric-a-brac or attempt at decoration. A 
faded screen veils one corner from prying eyes, and behind it we 
know not what arca7ia are to be found. It may even be that a 
model lurks there at this moment. Pictures and sketches, framed 
and unframed, unfilled frames, easels, a paint-table laden with all 
possible articles in the way of palette-knives, brushes, and colours, 
never to speak of cigars, pipes, and tobacco, conspire to present 
an aspect that, as has been intimated, baffles a description of its 
disorder. Every article of furniture except the easel is put to some 
use which was never contemplated by its designer — perhaps to 
support a picture, or a breakfast-service (such as it is), or a palette 
and brushes. The pattern of the carpet is undiscernible, owing 
to the miscellaneous accumulations which litter it ; but the artist 
has grown quite used to this state of things, and any arrangement 
of his belongings, or derangement of his rubbish, would inevitably 
unhinge him. It goes without saying that he is a bachelor, and 
that his apartment is fragrant with the perpetual redolence of to- 
bacco, and occasionally — tell it not in Gath ! — with the intermittent 
redolence of whiskey. 

There are some writers very anxious to apply the term Bohe- 
mian on the lucus a noji lucendo principle to many who, while 
possessed of qualities which the Bohemian proper may have, yet 
lack utterly those salient characteristics, undesirable most of them, 
perhaps, which are his alone. Let such would-be removers of old 
landmarks invent some other term for their genus. Let them not 
strive to rob the name of its original spicy savour ; and the owner 
of such a studio as this would support the writer in affirming that, 
bereft of even his " exterior traits," the social Gitano would lose all 



claim to the style and title of that anomalous amalgam. As Lu- 
cretius said long ago, in relation to the unity of body and soul, 
you cannot separate the perfume from a lump of frankincense 
without destroying and disintegrating it in the process. 

But leaving Bohemia proper, to which we shall in another con- 
nection return, let us cross the threshold of a fourth atelier. From 
Venice and Munich to Morocco and Spain, from these by way of 
the No-man's-land of the nomads just alluded to, to Japan and 
China — truly a tolerably extensive circuit. The artist on whose 
precincts we now intrude is a virtuoso, and able, luckily, to gratify 
himself in what is to some extent a hobby for certain phases and 
forms of decorative art ; but he is also a well-known Academician, 
who has ably painted the Venetian lagoon, the Cathedral of Quim- 
per in Brittany, African desert scenes, and native landscape, both 
in oil-colours and aquarelles ; and he has always been noted for 
his independent, liberal, and progressive attitude. It need hardly 
be said that the artist spoken of is Mr. Samuel Colman. Un- 
like the studios which we have just described, the one we now 
enter is characterised by a certain neatness and distinct order in 
its arrangement and appointments, but yet there is no primness 
or rigidity unpleasantly obtrusive. It only proves that the occu- 
pant has definite theories of decoration which he has the ability to 
carry into effect. Several cabinets, one or two of them of modern 
Japanese construction, are laden with multifarious articles of pot- 
tery and porcelain, beautiful in rich colour and artistic shape, while 
on all sides hang draperies exquisite in texture and marvellous in 
design, full of fluctuant shades and prismatic combinations. To 
enter upon any detailed inventory of these curios would be at once 
superfluous and wearisome. Here are large and gorgeous vases 
of old Imari — a very rare species of porcelain ; here glazes of all 
shapes and sizes, and intended for all uses, of combined hues that 
are perfectly inimitable in richness, and in satisfying influence on 
the eye. Now we find a quaint, salmon-hued jar, in the semblance 
of two fishes erect on their tails, made by Kenzan, an artist who 
never duplicated his work ; then our eye is taken by a Chinese 
vase of " mustard yellow," for specimens of which ware collectors 
vainly hunt. From these we turn to inspect a numerous and unique 
collection of little Japanese tea-jars, very old and valuable, seeing 
that the celebrated potteries where they were made are no longer 
in operation. Their worth is attested by the fact that each is care- 
fully encased in a small silken bag. A fine Etruscan jar, at least 
two thousand years old, and in a marvellous state of preservation, 
stands near a Chinese lacquer screen, which can only boast the 
comparatively insignificant antiquity of two centuries. Teapots 
and saki-pots are here, some of wrought metal, some of exquisite 
lacquer, lined with metal, incense-burners, also of lacquer, and 
cups, pots, and jars innumerable, the deep browns, greens, and 
blues of which, often subtly combined, cannot be surpassed. In 
one corner, standing like a sentinel beside a cabinet of rare and 
valuable vases, we find a suit of Japanese armour, mainly of lac- 
quer, so strong that it can resist any sword, but having the breast- 
plate of inlaid metal. The masque is fashioned in the grotesquely 
fierce similitude of a human face with bristling moustache and 
beard, and the figure carries a splendid specimen of the long spear 
with curved blade and dragon-mounted shaft made of fiapier- 
machi, solidly lacquered over. Opposite the entrance to the studio, 
and obscuring a window which the roof-light renders superfluous, 
hangs a very singular antique Japanese hanging, beautifully em- 
broidered in gold, silver, and various colours, and representing the 
seven poets together in the sacred bamboo grove, where one of 
them reads from a scroll. The figures are almost life-size, and are 
wonderfully artistic in grouping and pose ; a Turkish rug and a 
rich woven silk curtain, the prevailing tone of which is delicate 
blue, hang near. On the other side of the room, against some sub- 
dued silk hangings, depends an elaborate gilt arabesque in stucco 
of part of the old Alhambra — a window, above and beneath which 
inscriptions, presumably from the Koran, are engraved. Near this 
is the gorgeous gold and silver embroidered court-robe of some 
Japanese magnate, the basis of the design being a large dragon 
(a very favourite object of portrayal, in embroideries as well as 
porcelain, among the Japanese and Chinese), and a curtain most 
effectively designed by Mr. Colman from Japanese fabrics, the 
centre being wove-silk, depicting birds of exquisite hue flying amid 
lines which represent conventionalised clouds, and the borders of 
yellow and brown velvet plush with an edging of black. From 
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various cabinets the artist readily produces some of his most valu- 
able and seemingly inexhaustible treasures. Now he discloses a 
lovely and most complete set of the egg-shell china, known as rose- 
back, the art of producing which has been to a great extent lost ; 
then a very fine collection of Japanese inros (used to hold per- 
fumes and medicines, chiefly the latter). These are most various 
in construction, of gold, silver, ivory, wood, bamboo, lacquer, &c., 
and are ornamented with designs in mother-of-pearl, coral, steel, 
and other metals, which usually illustrate fables, poems, or por- 
tions of the sacred writings. The beauty, harmony, and artistic 
subtlety of these inros is something wonderful, and the evidence 
of patient and skilful workmanship which they afford makes the 



wonder increase. In no nation does the decorative sense of har- 
mony and relation seem to be so general and so intuitive. Un- 
fortunately, one cannot stop to discuss this question. Among 
other objects of interest in the studio are a number of Persian 
hangings (countless varieties of which, as well as of Japanese and 
Chinese stuffs, Mr. Colman keeps stowed away) ; a group of Per- 
sian weapons, battle-axes, spear-heads, pistols, &c. ; fine Chinese 
placques, and one antique brass placque of German construction, 
and many other isolated articles of value. A collection of Japanese 
swords, about fifty in number, is very interesting. The combina- 
tion of metal is fine, and the blades keener and better than those 
of Damascus, while the lacquer-scabbards, often ornamented with 
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wrought steel in the shape of dragons, &c, are most artistic in 
their harmonies and coherence of design. One is of pearl and 
black lacquer, with a mounting of cloisonne enamel, and in the 
hilt is a small scabbard containing a knife, on which the name and 
badge of the distinguished owner are, as is usual, inscribed. Some- 
times these hilts also contain chopsticks. Round the walls hang 
sundry water-colours and oil-pictures by the tenant of the studio, 
as well as a portrait of a burgomaster by Rembrandt, which the 
late J. F. Kensett procured in Paris, and which is an undoubted 
original. There is also here a quaint but charming conception of 
' The Annunciation,' by Macrino d'Alba, a painter who lived at 
Turin about the middle of the fifteenth century, and several other 
pictures of different character. Near the easel, on which we pro- 



bably find a couple of pictures in course of composition, a solemn 
lay figure, in Persian fez and robe, keeps guard ; and on every side 
one's sense is gratified by some object, in the colour or form of 
which reside its value and charm. This collection is so many- 
sided, and so complete in its divers ramifications, that it would take 
months to explore and study it. Mr. Colman believes in the bene- 
ficial effect of the colours, combinations, and designs found alone 
in these Oriental curios and webs, and certainly, in so far as deco- 
ration is the ultimate end of Art, the two nations which chiefly con- 
tribute to our wants to-day are not to be equalled. His theories 
may not meet with universal assent, but the result of their practice 
both in his studio and his pictures is most satisfactory. 

[To be continued.'] JOHN MORAN. 



